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Editorial Comment 


But What of Public Administration? 


"THE turn of the year finds the economic 
status of the nation in a condition of 
prosperity unparalleled since 1929, and in 
some phases, at least, higher than ever be- 
fore. But what of public administration? 
What is its profit and loss position? Has it 
declared any dividends to its stockholders? 
What are its aims and objectives for 1937? 
Unquestionably public administrators have 
made advances in 1936 to which they can 
point the traditional finger of pride. 
In-service training programs advanced on 
many fronts with particular interest being 
directed toward the extension course program 
of the Institute for Training in Municipal 
Administration and toward the developments 
promised by the George-Deen Bill in which 
Congress for the first time permitted the 
expenditure of vocational education funds 
for the training of public service employees. 
This latter bill will receive concrete applica- 
tion in 1937 under the auspices of state 
boards of industrial and trade education 
working in co-operation with state leagues 
of municipalities. The merit system as a rec- 
ognized method of appointing and adminis- 
tering public personnel made gains in all 


levels of government. 

Public housing programs, which during the 
depression have produced much smoke and 
little fire, seemed at last to get off dead cen- 
ter in 1936 as the coming economic boom 
magnified the housing shortage. At least 50 
PWA housing projects got under way in 35 
cities, and at the close of the year a large 
portion of these were past the foundation 
stage, with one already occupied and several 
others nearly ready for occupancy. The 
Resettlement Administration also made con- 
crete progress in the construction of its three 
greenbelt projects which offer a real chal- 
lenge to city planners and city managers 
alike as an opportunity to develop model 
suburban communities with all the advan- 
tages which ensue from starting from scratch. 

In all states but one in 1936, state plan- 
ning boards made comprehensive inventories 
of natural resources. Although many of these 
reports were directed toward agriculture, 
rural land use, and the development of min- 
eral and forest resources, attention was paid 
to other planning problems more directly 
related to cities such as governmental organ- 
ization, public works, and planning of eco- 
nomic and social development. 

Governmental research opened up new 
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avenues of progress in 1936 with the estab- 
lishment of a department of budget and re- 
search in Los Angeles County, the develop- 
ment of a department of investigation in 
Minneapolis, and the creation of a depart- 
ment of municipal research and service in 
Louisville. Simplification of governmental 
structure was advanced by the inauguration 
of council-manager charters in Saginaw, 
Michigan, Toledo, Ohio, and Monroe 
County, New York, and by the adoption of 
a new city charter in New York City which 
carries the principle of proportional repre- 
sentation to the largest urban community 
in the nation. The city manager of Saginaw 
recognized the public relations problem in his 
new organization by establishing a bureau of 
public information and complaint. 

State leagues of municipalities continued 
to demonstrate the soundness of co-operative 
action on the part of cities as a number of 
leagues adopted the practice of group pur- 
chasing previously experimented with by 
only one or two. The Michigan Municipal 
League offered an outstanding example of 
co-operative development by inaugurating a 
personnel service which is available to all 
cities in the state. Small and large cities 
alike are now able to avail themselves of 
expert services in the drafting of personnel 
legislation and in inaugurating sound per- 
sonnel administrative practices, which were 
formerly available only to the larger cities 
that could afford them. 

But lest public administrators be now con- 
tent to rest on their laurels, we hasten to 
point out that many of government’s most 
pressing problems have been either un- 
touched or only slightly scratched. The 
country still staggers under the load of sup- 
porting over 170,000 units of government 
even though recognized experts estimate that 
governmental functions could be most ade- 
quately performed by means of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of this number. Citizens 
of many communities are still compelled to 
cast ballots for almost every municipal offi- 
cial from the dog catcher to the mayor with 
the inevitable dulling of civic interest and 
lack of public control over the acts of public 
officials. The coming boom which real estate 
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people insist is in the offing emphasizes the 
need for more intelligible municipal control 
over the subdivision of land in an effort to 
avoid the haphazard partition of parcels of 
property experienced in the ’20’s. Municipal 
officials in 1937 may well adopt a public land 
policy of their own as a means of facilitating 
community planning, housing, and public 
works programs, which are often obstructed 
when land is not readily available. Even 
with the widespread development of public 
housing programs, housing experts continue 
to press for a clear recognition of medium- 
and low-cost housing as one of the most im- 
portant urban land uses to be supported by 
municipalities. 

Relationships between federal, state, and 
local governments are still in a somewhat 
chaotic state and much can be accomplished 
during the coming year to clarify these rela- 


tionships and make them really effective. 


County government is still, in some respects, 
the most backward in government reorgani- 
zation and simplification. It is hoped that 
during the coming year public works, as a 
continuing function of government, will be 
released from its emergency and depression 
status and put on a par with police, fire, 
health, and other essential services. 

With public recognition on a nation-wide 
scale of the right of private employees to 
organize and to bargain collectively, public 
administrators will have to face during 1937 
the problem of organization of public em- 
ployees. Personnel practices all along the 
line will receive further development, and 
much can be acomplished during the coming 
year in the development of neglected person- 
nel functions in cities. 

Perhaps this brief glance at the past year 
and view of the coming year will indicate 
that municipal administration is still in the 
flood-tide of change and transition. The 
depression has awakened civic interest in 
government to a point never before attained, 
and municipal administrators must meet the 
challenge not only of rendering social services 
to the community but of exercising a very 
real responsibility to the public for the per- 
formance of public administration in the 
public interest. 
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A Housing Shortage Faces Our Cities 


By COLEMAN WOODBURY* 
Executive Director, National Association of Housing Officials, Chicago 


What city officials can do about slum clearance and the provision of low rent 
housing is indicated in a check-list which Mr. Woodbury presents in this article. 


EVERAL times during the recent meet- 
ing of the National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials in Philadelphia delegates 

spoke of the maturity of attitude and thought 
that‘ was noticeable in comparison with that 
which characterized earlier gatherings of 
“housers.” The term was not, I think, used 
lightly. At maturity a person leaves his par- 
ents and embarks upon life on his own 
responsibility. So housing is about to sep- 
arate from the relief and make-work pro- 
grams that gave it much of its present posi- 
tion and to face the man-sized task of pro- 
viding not primarily jobs but houses to meet 
the severe shortage of dwelling space that is 
already beginning to make itself felt. 

There has been practically no increase in 
dwelling units and very little direct replace- 
ment of outworn structures for over five 
years now. But population figures have not 
stood still: the temporary flow from city to 
country is reversing, and delayed marriages 
are taking place daily. Families that doubled 
up. during the depression are rapidly un- 
doubling. Moreover, the average size of 
urban families is decreasing, so that the num- 
ber of families requiring separate living units 
has increased faster than the population has 
grown. Private builders and government 
agencies alike will have their hands full try- 
ing not only to meet the normal demand but 
to compensate for prolonged inactivity. The 
prevention of the subdivision malpractices of 
the 20’s in the accomplishment of this task 
is in itself a problem of the first magnitude. 

*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Woodbury was formerly 
assistant professor of economics at Northwestern 
University ; staff member, Chicago Regional Plan- 
ning Association; research secretary, Committee 
on Large-Scale Operations of the President’s 
Conference on Home Building and Home Owner- 
ship; executive secretary, Illinois Housing Com- 


mission and Illinois State Housing Board; and 
housing consultant, PWA. 
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Nor does the task end with the provision 
of new dwellings. In suitable neighborhoods 
rehabilitation should be undertaken and fur- 
ther blight checked so that as many as pos- 
sible of the existing dwelling units may be 
preserved. On the other hand, it is essential 
that buildings that have outlived their use- 
fulness and have become a menace to life and 
health should be discarded and demolished. 
This is particularly difficult to bring about 
when a shortage of available quarters exists. 
In fact, all the problems involved in a hous- 
ing program are accentuated in the kind of 
era upon which we are about to enter. 

The housing officials at their recent gath- 
ering faced the future realistically, yet with 
unprecedented confidence. They were not 
disposed to shut their eyes to the fact that 
accomplishments thus far have been disap- 
pointing. An attempt to analyze frankly the 
factors that have retarded progress brought 
out a number of points. 

Albert Mayer, a New York architect, em- 
phasized again the defeating effect of over- 
simplification in matters essentially complex: 
for example, the identification of slum clear- 
ance with the provision of low-rent housing 
insisted upon by those who look at the prob- 
lem emotionally. Slum clearance and the 
provision of low-rent housing are related but 
not identical. The cost of land in a cleared 
area may be prohibitive for genuine low-rent 
housing, and the cleared land might be more 
advantageously put to some other use while 
housing is provided elsewhere. 

Catherine Bauer, author of Modern Hous- 
ing, recently returned from the Scandinavian 
countries where she made a study of the 
factors contributing to their successful hous- 
ing programs, stressed the importance of a 
land policy which would give municipalities 
definite control over their own development. 
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She pointed out the serious handicap we are 
under with a tax system that often aligns the 
financial interests of municipalities with those 
of holders of overvalued slum properties, 
whose ideas of selling price contribute so 
many difficulties to housing for families of 
low income. 

At another session Warren J. Vinton, of 
the Resettlement Administration, elaborated 
on the question of a public land policy: 

I am willing to state it as my considered opin- 
ion that we are never going to have decent 
cities as long as we treat the land on which they 
are built as a speculative commodity and do not 
realize that the land is vested with a public 
interest, that it is a public utility in the right 
sense of those misused words. If our cities 
would start on a policy of the gradual accumu- 
lation of land, taking stuff that falls in from 
unpaid taxes and also acquiring as they can, 
they could develop it in a number of ways. 

At still another session Don K. Price, per- 
sonal assistant to the chairman of the Central 
Housing Committee, outlined a proposal for 
federal aid to cities in the acquisition of 
land. 

Bleecker Marquette, executive secretary of 
the Better Housing League of Cincinnati and 
secretary of the Cincinnati Metropolitan 
Housing Authority, and Robert Taylor, man- 
ager of Michigan Boulevard Garden Apart- 
ments in Chicago, both urged the importance 
of getting rents in public projects down to a 
figure that can be paid by really low-income 
families. They advocated establishing a lower 
minimum standard for construction and if 
necessary increasing subsidy, their conten- 
tion being that the public will support a stiff 
subsidy to aid those of very low income 
more readily than less subsidy for families 
better off. 

One of the liveliest discussions was in a 
Saturday morning session on minimum phy- 
sical standards and costs—another good sign. 
R. E. Doherty, assistant director of housing 
of PWA, announced that the Housing Divi- 
sion is redesigning several of its projects in 
such a way as to reduce costs by 20 per cent, 
and Howard P. Vermilya, of the Technical 
Division of the FHA, described the FHA’s 
efforts to establish minimum physical stand- 
ards that still provide for durable construc- 
tion, convenience, and a reasonable degree of 
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amenity. 
Multiplicity of agencies, divided opinions, 
and excessive centralization were also 


touched upon before Langdon Post, tenement 
house commissioner of New York and chair- 
man of the New York City Housing Author- 
ity, made newspaper headlines by declaring 
that “the way to get housing, and nobody 
knows it better than I do, is the cruel, hard, 
terrible way of a housing shortage.” 

“What,” continued Mr. Post, “is going 
to happen when it comes? This is your 
obligation. When the shortage comes, it must 
not be met the way it was when we had 
a shortage in 1921. It must instead be met 
the way the shortage in England was met.” 

This seems to me an appropriate place to 
say that the obligation to meet the approach- 
ing shortage intelligently and courageously 
is not that of housing officials alone. It also 
squarely confronts leaders in house building, 
design, and finance for the shortage will be 
felt in almost all, if not in all income classes. 
It is shared by all public leaders and most 
especially by city executives. 

The business proposition involved in hous- 
ing is really very simple. Housing costs 
money; slums and blighted areas indirectly 
cost a great deal more; housing is preferable 
to slums. Ergo This is not to 
say that immediately after a housing project 
is completed in a city there will be a notice- 
able decrease in the budget items that the 
slums and blighted areas have for years been 
helping to build to fantastic size. It takes 
time to cure tuberculosis, delinquency, and 
other social ills, as well as to produce them, 
and housing is only one, although an impor- 
tant, factor in their growth or decline. But 
in any event the value of housing cannot be 
measured adequately in dollars and cents 
alone; the less tangible considerations of 
human suffering and wants on one hand, and 
health, confidence, and growth on the other 
have to be taken into account. 

Some municipal executives have seen the 
implication of better housing for the general 
betterment of their communities. Cincinnati, 
a city that has made a substantial contribu- 
tion toward the cost of a federal project in 
its locality, comes to mind, and I am 
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prompted to quote from an earlier statement 
of the Cincinnati Metropolitan Housing 
Authority to this Association: 


In July, 1936, the members of the city coun- 
cil, with the concurrence of the park board and 
the recreation commission, acting on a request 
made by the members of the Housing Authority, 
strongly supported by City Man- 
ager C. A. Dykstra, agreed to issue 
bonds in the amount of $1,000,000 
for park and playground areas for 
the housing development and for 
the necessary street widening, pav- 
ing, and utility charges. ... Mr. 
Dykstra has been active in the en- 
tire program from the beginning 
and has been of invaluable assist- 
ance throughout. Had it not been 
for his support the unusual degree 
of co-operation from the city 
would have been impossible. 

Other examples are New York 


and Milwaukee, where Mayor 
La Guardia and Mayor Hoan 
have figured prominently in the 
negotiations connected with the 
housing programs of their respective cities. It 
might be worth noting that Cincinnati and 
Milwaukee have obtained two of the three 
greenbelt projects of the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration, in addition to PWA projects. 
The co-operative attitude of the city admin- 
istrations toward housing and related prob- 
lems such as planning and the collection of 
adequate statistical data of a social and eco- 
nomic nature undoubtedly was one of the 
considerations that determined the choice of 
these cities. 

If the interest of the official city leaders 
has been important so far, it will be doubly 
so from now on, aside from the increasing 
seriousness of the housing situation already 
mentioned. To quote Edward H. Foley, Jr., 
director of the legal division of the Public 
Works Administration, “Public housing, now 
almost an exclusive federal function, is about 
to become a- matter of local responsi- 
bility.” 

This applies both to the management of 
the projects at present being constructed by 
the federal government, which it is under- 
stood are to be leased or sold to local agencies 
as soon as satisfactory agreements can be 
worked out, and to the projects to be built 
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under the Wagner housing bill, which there is 
every reason to believe will be passed by the 
Congress that has just convened. Secretary 
Ickes, speaking recently before the United 
States Conference of Mayors, had this to say 
regarding the future program: 

From extensive experience in 
this field during the last three 
years, I feel that, in the first place, 
it should be a local program for 
which the municipalities shall be 
responsible with the federal gov- 
ernment giving aid and counsel. 
... The federal government, hav- 
ing pointed the way, will not carry 
forward the program by itself. But 
it should be willing to make loans 
and grants to cities in aid of low- 
cost housing. 

Where there are especially 


constituted housing authorities 
with working funds and ade- 
quate staff, the housing program 
should be entrusted to them. 
But the municipality in which 
an authority is located must give close co- 
operation if it is to function effectively. 
The municipality must be in a_ posi- 
tion to give financial aid and to enter into 
agreements with the authority regarding the 
exchange of property, city services, etc. 

Until an authority has had an opportunity 
to accumulate some small reserve from the 
management of its holdings, it will be neces- 
sary for the city to supply funds for admin- 
istrative and overhead expenses. It is highly 
desirable, wherever constitutionally possible, 
for the city to grant full or partial tax exemp- 
tion. Nor should local subsidy end there. 
Tax exemption should be looked upon as a 
temporary expedient which will give way as 
soon as feasible to subsidies raised by more 
equitable means. 

In granting housing subsidies, city admin- 
istrators and law-makers will do well to 
bear in mind that what they spend on hous- 
ing may be offset ultimately by savings 
on city hospitals, fire and police departments, 
and other services directly and indirectly 
related to dilapidated property and to un- 
wholesome and insanitary living conditions. 
Through the granting of local subsidy to 
supplement that obtainable from the federal 
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government they have it in their power to fix 
rentals as low as they like. The lower the 
rentals the more effective the housing pro- 
gram is likely to be in whittling down other 
city expenditures. 

It is possible that the Wagner bill will 
again contain provision for federal demon- 
stration projects in cities which are not 
legally empowered to undertake their own 
housing programs. Doubtless there will be 
provision for federal aid to limited-dividend 
companies and cooperatives. FHA insurance 
‘will assist individual families that can afford 
home ownership to build and will be avail- 
able for large-scale projects where private 
interests are ready to develop them. It is 
obvious, however, that there will be no back- 
bone to the program unless cities are in a 
_ position to assure adequate housing accom- 
modations for their poorer families and have 
modern and intelligent regulatory ordinances 
which give them real control over the build- 
ing done within their borders by other agen- 
cies and individuals. 

The city official who is in earnest about 
a housing program for his community might 
use the following check list, based on current 
housing thought as shown at NAHO’s meet- 
ing, to see whether it has a foundation upon 
which to proceed. 
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1. Is there a state housing authority law 
under which a local authority can be set up? 

2. Is there a state law enabling cities to 
co-operate with housing authorities? 

3. If your legislature has already passed 
an enabling act, is it entirely satisfactory, 
and has a housing authority been set up in 
your community? 

4. Do you have a city plan and related 
studies which clearly indicate what kind of 
housing should be provided and where? 

5. Are your zoning law, building code, 
and subdivision regulations satisfactory? 

6. Do you have an ordinance under which 
you can effectively enforce the non-use or 
demolition of unfit structures? 

7. Do you have a housing inspection de- 
partment with satisfactory personnel? 

8. Is the control of development in the 
surrounding metropolitan area adequate to 
produce a desirable environment for your 
city? 

9. Do municipal officials in key positions 
and leaders in business, labor, and civic 
thought have a clear idea of existing housing 
conditions in your community, and what 
might be done about them by various com- 
binations of local, state, and federal enter- 
prise working with private agencies and 
individuals? 


Labor Unions in Fire Departments 


By GEORGE J. RICHARDSON* 


Secretary-Treasurer, International Association of Fire Fighters 


Mr. Richardson discusses what he considers the benefits of having local 
unions in fire departments—a matter of concern to many city officials. 


HE International Association of Fire 
Fighters, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, was organized in 
1918. The objects of the Association are: 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Richardson, who has 
been in his present position since 1920, joined the 
Vancouver, British Columbia, fire department in 
1912. He was elected president of thé fire fighters’ 
local which he organized and was vice-president 
of the International Association of Fire Fighters 
from 1918 to 1920. 


“To organize all fire fighters; to place its 
members on a higher plane of skill and effi- 
ciency; to encourage the formation of sick 
and death benefit funds in order that we 
may properly care for our sick and bury our 
dead; to encourage the establishment of 
schools of instruction for imparting knowl- 
edge of modern and improved methods of 
fire fighting and prevention, the cultivation 
of friendship and fellowship among its mem- 


\ 
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bers.” What we seek to accomplish, natur- 
ally, is to secure for our members the objec- 
tives set forth in our constitution. 

We believe wholeheartedly in our aim to 
organize all the fire fighters in the country. 
Not only do we realize the value of organiza- 
tion; we recognize that rapid 
changes have taken place in the 
attitude of the public and legis- 
lators relative to the right of 
employees to organize. Legisla- 
tion guaranteeing that right to 
employees has been passed by 
Congress and by many state 
legislatures. 

The membership of our Asso- 
ciation has grown from 4,500 
members in 50 cities to nearly 
40,000 members. With the ex- 
ception of a very few cities, the 
membership in the locals is prac- 
tically 100 per cent of the de- 
partments. 

It has not been our policy to issue char- 
ters unless a majority of the members of 
a department signify intention to join the 
organization. 

Every member of a paid fire department, 
including all officers and chiefs, is eligible 
to membership in the Association. However, 
in some cities the members have not accepted 
any officer above the rank of district or 
battalion chief. 

The progress and development of the 
International Association of Fire Fighters 
can be attributed largely to the fact that 
the objectives of the Association are such 
that they attract members of the fire service 
who are interested in improving the effi- 
ciency of the fire department, so that the 
best service possible can be rendered to the 
city’s taxpayers. 

It has been proved in industry, as a result 
of the laws enacted during recent years, that 
when workers’ hours have been reduced and 
their salaries increased their efficiency and 
productive ability have also increased. Nat- 
urally, fire fighters when performing their 
duties are ever ready to sacrifice their lives 
in an effort to save others. That being the 
case, it seems that the logical thing for city 
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officials to do is to make fire fighters’ work- 
ing conditions and salaries such as to enable 
the fire fighters and their families to live in 
a manner which will reflect credit to the 


city. Low salaries and long hours make this 
difficult. 


Tenure of employment has 
been a problem that has been 
serious in some cities. When 
men are appointed to a fire de- 
partment as a result of their 
efforts in aiding in the election 
of a public official their qualifi- 
cations for the position of fire- 
man naturally do not enter very 
much into the question. Conse- 
quently, the tenure of employ- 
ment and promotion of this type 
of fireman are dependent upon 
his ability to secure votes and 
not his ability as a fire fighter. 

We have succeeded to a large 
degree in eliminating this seri- 
ous condition by securing legislation in 
many states and cities providing civil 
service for members of the fire service. 
We feel, of course, that it is desirable 
that civil service should prevail in all 
city departments. However, we do not feel 
that the efficiency of the fire service should 
be impaired until such time as civil service 
legislation can be secured for al] municipal 
employees. We know, also, that securing 
civil service for the fire department is a step 
in the right direction, and there should be 
no objection to members of the fire service 
securing this protection pending the adoption 
of civil service for other city employees. 
With civil service there is an incentive for 
every fireman to improve his knowledge of 
fire fighting, so that he may receive pro- 
motions or a higher salary. 

Many people are interested in the pro- 
cedure we follow relative to organizing the 
fire fighters. Our representatives are in- 
structed to see the chief of the fire depart- 
ment and ask him to arrange a meeting with 
the city manager or mayor, so that our 
representative may have an opportunity to 
discuss with him the advantages of having 
the fire fighters of his city affiliated with our 
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Association. Our representative informs the 
city manager and mayor on the following 
points: 


1. That our constitution does not permit 
strikes: “Article III, Section 2. We shall not 
strike or take active part in any sympathetic 
strikes, as our position is peculiar to most organ- 
ized workers, as we are formed to protect the 
lives and property of communities in case of 
fire or other serious hazards.” The charter of 
the local in a large city in Western Canada was 
revoked on October 15, 1936, because the 
members of that local took a vote on the ques- 
tion of strike. The Association will not tolerate 
a strike or discussion of a strike by members of 
our Association. 

2. “That the organization shall be nonpar- 
tisan and shall not be used for the dissemination 
of partisan principles, nor for the promotion of 
candidacy of any person sctkK.ng puv.ic Ouice or 
preferment.”” In other words, no more contribu- 
tions to political parties. 

3. That after the members of the department 
have discussed among themselves any matter 
which in the opinion of the majority of the 
members warrants consideration of the city 
officials, they will first present it to the chief 
of the fire department for his recommendation. 

4. That many matters which are now taken 

up by individual members with city officials will 
be eliminated, because they will be taken care of 
through the organization. 
5. That in matters pertaining to the im- 
provement of the fire service the chief of the 
department will have the support of the fire 
fighters, and of the labor movement in the city 
and state. 

6. That the facilities of the International 
Association of Fire Fighters will be available to 
assist the chief and members with statistics 
relative to all matters of interest to the fire 
service. 

7. That in matters of state-wide concern the 
International Association will assist in securing 
legislation. 

8. That in 56 cities contacted by the Louis- 
ville Council of Civic Clubs, where our organi- 
zation has been in existence for a number of 
years, the chiefs and city officials stated to the 
Louisville Council of Civic Clubs that: (a) re- 
garding the matter of discipline 34 cities stated 
that the organization had been responsible for 
improving the discipline, and the balance of the 
cities stated that discipline in the department 
had not been affected; (b) 26 cities indicated 
that fire losses had been lowered in the cities 
since affiliation of the fire department with the 
International Association of Fire Fighters; 
(c) every city stated that the general efficiency 
and professional skill had been improved since 
the formation of a local association of the 
International; (d) finally, replying to the ques- 
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tion as to whether, if given an opportunity to 
favor or oppose the affiliation of the members 
of the fire department with the International 
Association of Fire Fighters, they would favor 
or oppose, 55 out of the 56 stated that they 
would favor such affiliation. 

9. That our Association is an associate mem- 
ber of the National Fire Protection Association, 
a member of the National Fire Waste Council 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
and that we co-operate with the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters and all other organizations 
interested in the fire service and fire prevention. 

10. That if ever our Association proves to 
be a detriment or liability to any city fire de- 
partment we will not permit our organization to 
exist in that city. 

When such evidence in favor of having the 
members of the fire department organized 
is not sufficient to convince a city official 
that our organization is worth while and 
that the members of the fire department 
should belong, we are convinced that there 
must be some ulterior motive behind the 
objection. If we cannot get the approval of 
the city officials in this manner, we do not 
attempt to organize the fire fighters of 
that city. 

There have been a number of cities in 
which the fire fighters have made direct 
application for affiliation with our Associa- 
tion. Naturally, in such cities we did not 
have an opportunity to discuss first with the 
city officials the relations we expected to 
have with them, regarding the local in that 
city. 

The only permanent paid officers of the 
International Association of Fire Fighters 
are the president and secretary-treasurer. 
There are 13 district vice-presidents who are 
members of their respective fire departments. 
These vice-presidents assist and advise the 
locals in their respective districts. 

The International Association of Fire 
Fighters has never employed organizers to 
go out among the members of the different 
fire departments to organize the members 
into the Association. The thirteen vice- 
presidents of the Association, as well as the 
president and secretary-treasurer, act as the 
organizers and visit the city officials and 
members of fire departments relative to the 
organizing of locals to be affiliated with the 
International Association of Fire Fighters. 
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The balance of the organizing work, if it can 
be called that, is done by the members of 
our locals telling the members of nearby fire 
departments the advantages that they have 
gained by being affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Association of fire Fighters. 

The International Association of Fire 
Fighters publishes a monthly magazine 
known as “The International Fire Fighter,” 
which is distributed to the fire stations in all 
cities which have affiliated locals. It is also 
sent to all fire chiefs and others interested 
in the fire service. The magazine contains 
articles relative to the best methods of fight- 
ing fires and instruction on hazards involved 
in the manufacture and development of 
different chemicals. It shows the different 
wage scales, working conditions, pension sys- 
tems, fire losses, fire costs, and data relative 
to the fire service. 

There seems to be some inclination on the 
part of certain officials that it might be more 
desirable for the employees of a city to be 
in a single organization. Such type of organ- 
ization, so far as the members of the fire 
service are concerned, is not desirable or 
practical, because of the peculiarity of the 
fire service. 
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What knowledge of the problems concern- 
ing the fire department have any other 
employees of a city? We in the fire service 
are certain that our experience with matters 
of this kind warrants the problems of the 
respective departments being solved by the 
members of those groups. It is, we believe, 
desirable that these groups or units should 
have a council or federation in order that 
their various problems may be consolidated 
for presentation to the proper city officials. 

We are optimistic and have visions for the 
future relative to our Association. The in- 
dications are that within a relatively short 
period every fire fighter in the United States 
and Canada will be a member of our Asso- 
ciation; and that being the case there is no 
need to fear for the future of the fire service. 

There is plenty of room for improving the 
fire service. It has improved greatly since 
the formation of our Association. That we 
have not attained all we have strived for and 
that there are still many things to be gained 
are proof, not of any weakness in the policies 
of our Association or in the methods of put- 
ting these policies into effect—it is merely 
proof of the magnitude of the task that lies 
before the Association. 


Social Characteristics of Cities* 
XIII. INCREASING AND DECREASING CITIES 


By WILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN 
Professor of Sociology, The University of Chicago 


“Characteristics that are peculiar to increasing and decreasing 
cities,” according to Mr. Ogburn, “‘seem to be related to the two 
factors of increased opportunity for income and migration.” 


AMES BRYCE in his American Com- 
monwealth writes of the optimism of the 
inhabitants in the growing cities of the 

West. If the growth is very rapid, there is a 
spirit of optimism so extreme that it may 


* Eprtor’s Note: This is the thirteenth of a 
series of articles by Professor Ogburn, who was 
director of research, President’s Research Com- 
mittee on Social Trends, 1930-33. 


become one of recklessness. Bankruptcy is 
said to mean less in a rapidly growing city 
because it is easier to get on one’s feet again. 
There is more boldness in undertaking new 
business ventures. If the place is extremely 
new, as well as rapidly growing, law and 
order are said to be less secure. 

By contrast, it is said that cities that are 
losing population have a touch of sadness 
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about them. At least there seems to be miss- 
ing the spirit of buoyancy. It is difficult to 
undertake many expansion movements such 
as improving the schools when the tax base, 
that is, the population, is decreasing. No 
doubt the people are more careful, and it has 
been said the spirit of gaiety is less notice- 
able. 

These are impressions. They may be true 
but they are not based on records, for the 
census takers do not have any questions on 
optimism and there are no statistics on sad- 
ness, though it would seem highly probable 
that the social atmosphere of declining cities 
is different from that of growing cities. 
Though these popular impressions are not 
readily subject to measurement, they do at 
least suggest that the statistics available 
might be looked into to see if any differences 
will be found. 


TABLE I 
CiTIES DECREASING IN POPULATION 

RATE OF RATE OF 

City CHANGE CHANGE 

1910-1920 1920-1930 
Bay City, Michigan...................... > 0 
Passaic, New Jersey..................-. 17 —1l 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania............ 21 —1 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts .......... 9 —!] 
Manchester, New Hampshire.... 12 —2 
Newport News, Virginia............ 11 —9 
Wilmington, Delaware .............. 26 —3 
Brockton, Massachusetts ............ 17 —4 
Fall River, Massachusetts ........ 1 —4 
Butte, Montana ........................... 6 —5 
Holyoke, Massachusetts ............ 4 —6 
New Bedford, Massachusetts.... 25 —/ 
Charleston, South Carolina........ 16 —8 
Petersburg, Virginia .................. 29 —8 
Superior, Wisconsin .................... —2 —9 
Newport, Rhode Island................ 11 —9 
Lawrence, Massachusetts .......... 10 —10 
Haverhill, Massachusetts............ 22 —10 
Lowell, Massachusetts ................ 6 —1]1 
Hoboken, New Jersey ................ —3 —13 
Portsmouth, Virginia.................. 64 —16 


The subject may be important, for the 
reason that the rate of population increase 
for the United States as a whole is markedly 
slowing up. This is very significant, for 
throughout the history of this country there 
has been an increasing population, with the 
correlated attitudes of hope, progress, expan- 
sion, and enterprise. Should the population 
of this nation become stationary in numbers 
or decrease, it seems probable that there will 
be corresponding changes in attitudes. This 
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general population movement is already af- 
fecting cities, many of which are experiencing 
a slowing up of increase in population. With 
returning recovery, cities will continue to 
grow but undoubtedly less rapidly, and many 
of them will experience decreases in popula- 
tion. There are many probable social con- 
sequences that will flow from these changes, 
and some of them could probably be stated 
with fair assurance by deduction. But the 
purpose here is rather to see what the readily 
available facts will show as to the differences 
between certain cities that in 1930 showed 
losses or gains in population. 


METHOD 


First, cities were selected which decreased 
in population from 1920 to 1930 and which 
showed from 1910 to 1920 either no decrease 
or a smaller increase than in the preceding 
decade. Only cities of a single population 
class were selected. The average population 
in 1930 was 63,000. There were 21 cities, 
with an average decrease of 6 per cent during 
the decade (see Table I). 

A similar list of cities was selected which 
experienced an increase in population from 
1920 to 1930 which was greater than the 
increase from 1910 to 1920. The average 
size was 50,000, and the number was 20, with 
an average rate of increase of 69 per cent 
during the decade 1920 to 1930. In general 
those cities were chosen which had a rather 
large increase (see Table II). 

The two groups were alike in size, but 
there was some difference in location. There 
was a larger number of decreasing cities in 
New England and a larger number of in- 
creasing cities in the Middle West. This 
fact has to be borne in mind in interpreting 
the differences, for some of the differences 
between these two groups may be due to 
regional differences rather than to rates of 
increase or decrease. 

One further point of method. The differ- 
ences that do appear may be due not to 
rates of growth and decline but rather to 
economic differences, since the growing cities 
usually have more economic opportunities 
than decreasing ones. But there seems no 
way of untangling this relationship between 
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economic opportunity and growth. It is also 
true to a certain extent that cities which are 
growing faster are on the average a little 
younger, but this factor should not be very 
much of a disturbance in the comparisons. 


Economic ConpDITIONS 


A growing population means generally an 
increasing local market, hence the established 
businesses are favored. Those that manu- 
facture and those that sell like very much 
to see the population increase. Indeed the 
census rolls for particularly ambitious cities 


TABLE II 
CiTIESs INCREASING IN POPULATION 

RATE OF RATE OF 

City CHANGE CHANGE 

1910-1920 1920-1930 
Zanesville, Ohio .......................... 56 23 
I.a Crosse, Wisconsim........ ......... 0 30 
OS | eae 6 31 
oO eee 13 32 
Altoona, Pennsylvania ................ 16 36 
Michigan City, Indiana................ 2 37 
Peoria, Illinois.............................. 14 38 
Newton, Massachusetts.............. 16 42 
Springfield, Missouri .................. 13 45 
South Bend, Indiana.................... 32 47 
Parkersburg, West Virginia...... 12 48 
Bloomfield, New Jersey.............. 46 73 
Waukegan, Illinois .................... 20 74 
Albuquerque, New Mexico........ 38 75 
Clifton, New Jersey.................... -—— 77 
Johnson City, Tennessee.............. 46 102 
Chattanooga, Tennessee.............. 30 107 
Durham, North Carolina............ 19 140 
High Point, North Carolina...... 50 157 
Greensboro, North Carolina...... 25 170 


have been known to be padded with false 
names. But since the variation in the in- 
crease of most cities is generally due more 
to migration than to excess of births over 
deaths, the newcomers must be attracted for 
some reason, which is often economic. The 
average annual earnings in manufacturing 
are $1,250 in the increasing cities and $1,210 
in the declining ones, and $1,330 in retail 
stores in the increasing cities, as compared 
with $1,320 in the decreasing cities—not 
much difference. But the slightly larger per 
cent paying income taxes is in the growing 
cities, 6.9 per cent to 6.6 per cent in the 
decreasing ones. 

Again the difference may be due to the 
small number of cases. But the per cent of 
families having radios is 45 in the growing 
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cities compared to 41 per cent in the de- 
creasing ones. The rent paid is higher in the 
growing cities, $29.50 a month as compared 
with $23.30 in the decreasing cities. But the 
rent paid is probably not in this case a very 
good criterion of the incomes of the two 
places, for in places where people are moving 
out, vacancies should reduce rents, and sim- 
ilarly it may be questioned whether new 
building keeps pace with a growing popula- 
tion. If it does, the future values may be 
capitalized into present prices. The average 
value of the house and lot reported to the 
census was $5,500 in the decreasing cities 
and $5,700 in the increasing ones. While 
the differences in these various economic 
factors are slight, taken together they in- 
crease the probability that at the present 
time the economic conditions are more favor- 
able in the growing cities. This differential 
will probably exist in the future even if the 
slowing up of population growth becomes 


’ general. 


OccuPATIONS 


There seems to be no good theory which 
would indicate any reason why one occupa- 
tion should be more frequent in a growing 
city than in a decreasing one. The increasing 
cities have a slightly larger percentage of 
their working population in trade, 16 as 
compared with 13 in the decreasing cities. 
Also they have a slightly smaller per cent 
in manufacturing, 43 as compared with 46. 
But these may be regional differences. The 
cities of the Northeast for instance have large 
percentages in manufacturing and small per- 
centages in trade. On the other hand there 
may be technological rather than regional 
reasons for a decrease in the population of 
certain manufacturing centers. The per- 
centages of the employed population that are 
physicians are larger in the increasing cities, 
.38 per cent as compared with .29. The 
same difference is noted as regards lawyers, 
.35 as compared with .27. Perhaps the law- 
yers and physicians are quick to follow pop- 
ulation changes. It seems probable that if 
adequate data existed for a variety of de- 
tailed occupations, differences would show 
up, but the gross figures show little differ- 
ence. 
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POPULATION 


There are more young adults and middle- 
aged adults in the increasing cities. This 
population difference is to be expected as it 
is a characteristic of migration in modern 
times. This migration leaves the old people 
in the decreasing places which the young 
leave. There are also more young people 
under 20 years of age in the decreasing cities. 
This, seems also in accord with the theory 
that the families with children do not migrate 
as readily as those without. 





COMPARISON OF INCREASING AND 
DECREASING CITIES 
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100 MIDDLE AGED 
PERCENT FOREIGN 
BORN 


Any differences between growing and de- 
creasing cities in regard to the foreign-born 
and the native stock would seem to be acci- 
dental. That is, there should be no inherent 
relationship between growth and place of 
birth. But in the cities here studied the per- 
centage of the population that is native-born 
White of native stock is almost twice as 
great in the increasing cities. The sample 
of decreasing cities comes more largely from 
New England where there are a great many 
foreign-born. Yet the differences are extreme; 
21 per cent of the decreasing populations 
are foreign-born White but only 9 per cent 
of the increasing populations. 
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FAMILY 
The percentage married is definitely 
greater in the increasing cities, 61 per cent 
of those 15 years of age and over, as com- 
pared with 56 per cent in the decreasing 
cities. This difference is in part due to the 
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influence of New England and of the pres- 
ence of large numbers of the offspring of 
the foreign-born. Both of these influences 
discourage marriage. Still the difference is 
quite large, and the economic factor is likely 
to be one to encourage marriage in the grow- 
ing city. It seems reasonable to think that 
the influences found in decreasing popula- 
tions may discourage marriage somewhat. 
The percentage widowed is greater in the 
decreasing cities, 8.4 per cent in comparison 
with 7.6 per cent in the increasing cities. 
The explanation may be due in part to the 
reluctance of older people, from which group 


TABLE III 
TRAITS OF INCREASING AND DECREASING CITIES 
In- De- 
SociaL CHARACTERISTICS CREAS- CREAS- 
ING ING 
CITIES CITIEs 
Teachers per 100 Workers.............. 2.27 2.25 
EEL 32 27 
ER Sg a ree oe ee .29 41 
Hotel and Restaurant Keepers...... 23 19 
Personal and Domestic Service 
eee aeien Sere 12.20 11.26 
Pactoty WOtkers ...... cca. 42.93 45.71 
ee WD an 15.62 12.97 
Radios, % of Families Owning.... 45.0 41.0 
Income Taxpayers, % of Adults... 6.78 6.57 


Median Monthly Rental.................. 29.5 23.3 
Median Value of Homes.................. 5,700 5,537 
Annual Earnings Rate, Mfg........... 1,250 1 210 
Annual Earnings Rate, Retail...... 1,330 1,320 
Married, % of Adults...................... 61.0 56.0 
Widowed, % of Aduits.................... 7.6 8.4 
Median Size of Family, Minus 

Fanwues ot One.......................... 3.51 3.57 
Children under Five Per 100 

Married Women .......................... 56.3 59.3 
Families With No Young 

Gy a nee 59.0 62.0 
Married Women Employed, in % 30.0 ood 
Home Owners, % of Families...... 50.0 36.4 
Apartment Houses, % of 

_ eee 2.0 8.4 
Families With Lodgers, in %........ 12.30 9.45 
Sex Ratio of Single Men to 

Single Women ............................. 113.0 113.7 
Single Men, 20-35, in %................-- 15.0 16.3 
Single Women, 20-35, in %............ 11.5 12.4 
ig De eee 107.0 92.1 
i ly Lt nee 42.40 55.84 
Native Whites of Native 

Soon 65.0 36.0 
Foreign-born Whites, in %............ 9.0 21.0 
School Attendance at 16-17 in %.. 57.0 54.5 
Young Persons as Ratio to 

I NN ace cernecectacerses 67 #1 
Old Persons as Ratio to 

eS eee .22 25 
Children, 10-15, Employed, in %.. 2.3 ae 


21 Years of Age and under, in % 37.5 
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the widowed come, to move to new places. 
On the other hand the percentages of single 
men 20 to 35 years old is greater in the de- 
creasing cities, as is true also of the women 
of that age who have never married. They 
should be freer to migrate perhaps, but their 
greater numbers in the decreasing cities may 
be due to influences affecting marriage. 

There does not seem to be much difference 
in the size of the family. It may be that 
opposing forces of economic conditions and 
migrating tendencies cancel each other. The 
number of little children is slightly larger 
in the cities that are decreasing, which may 
be due to influences of religion or of location 
rather than to rates of population change. 
One would expect the decreasing cities to 
have lower birth rates, of course. 

As to the economic indices of family life 
there are several differences. More families 
with boarders and lodgers, 12 per cent, are 
found in the increasing cities, while in the 
decreasing cities there are only 9 per cent. 
At the same time there are more hotel keep- 
ers in the cities increasing in population. 
This may mean more new arrivals who have 
not yet set up homes. At the same time 
there seem to be slightly more persons en- 
gaged in personal and domestic service. 
There are also more married women em- 
ployed outside the home in the growing 
cities. All these aspects of family lite seem 
to be related to growing populations. 

Another characteristic concerns the woman 
as head of a family. When a woman is head, 
she is usually a widow or separated from her 
husband. In the cities with decreasing pop- 
ulations 18 per cent of the families have a 
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woman as head, while in the cities with 
increasing populations only 14 per cent of 
the families have women as heads. This 
difference may be due to the migration of 
men more than women away from the de- 
creasing cities. In some rapidly growing 
cities there are more married men than mar- 
ried women. 

Another interesting observation concerns 
renters and home owners, the latter being 
more frequent in the cities growing rapidly, 
where one-half the families live in homes 
which they own. In the decreasing cities only 
a little over a third live in their own homes. 
It seems probable that the expectation of 
rising real estate values may encourage the 
ownership of homes in these cities with 
increasing populations. A home is a better 
investment there than in a decreasing city 
(see Table IIT). 

In conclusion, then, it is shown that eco- 
nomic advantages are slightly superior in the 
cities which are growing rapidly in popula- 
tion. Also the population of increasing cities 
is more concentrated in the ages that are 
income producing and hence there are fewer 
that do not earn and have to be supported. 
This age distribution favors a good economic 
situation for there are fewer burdens of de- 
pendents among young and old. Indeed most 
of the other social characteristics that are 
peculiar to increasing and to decreasing cities 
seem to be related to these two factors of 
increased opportunity for income and migra- 
tion. These other associated phenomena are, 
however, interesting on their own account 
and seem to indicate the basis for a more 
optimistic spirit in the growing cities. 





City-County Contractual Relationships 


By FRANK M. STEWART* 
Chairman, Department of Political Science, University of California at Los Angeles 


The contract method of handling certain municipal activities 
as developed in California should be of interest to municipal 
officials as a means of rendering effective coordinated service. 


HE studies and reports of the Com- 

mittee on Governmental Simplification 

of Los Angeles County and of the 
Citizens’ Committee on Governmental Re- 
organization of Los Angeles City have cen- 
tered attention on the contractual relation- 
ships between Los Angeles County and 
incorporated cities in the county area. A 
brief review will be given of the different 
functions performed by the county for cities 
under the contract method. 

Assessment and Collection of Taxes. State 
legislation (Deering, General Laws of Cal- 
ifornia, III: Act 8464, 8465) authorizes any 
city, except municipal corporations of the 
first class, to adopt an ordinance transferring 
the duties of assessing property and collecting 
taxes to the county assessor and county tax 
collector of the county in which the city is 
situated.. A city may at any time, by ordi- 
nance, elect not to continue the arrange- 
ment with the county tax assessor and tax 
collector. 

The assessor of Los Angeles County, 
elected for a four-year term, assesses all real 
and personal property in the county, and in 
38 of the 44 cities under contract. The tax 
collector, appointed by the Board of Super- 
visors under civil service regulations, collects 
taxes for the county, special districts, im- 
provement districts, and for 38 cities by 
contractual arrangement. 

Los Angeles city charter amendments of 
1917 authorized the city, by ordinance, to 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Stewart holds a Ph. D., 
1928, University of Chicago; was staff member, 
department of government, University of Texas, 
1919-32. He is a member of the Committee on 
Governmental Simplification of Los Angeles 
County and also of the Citizens’ Committee on 
Governmental Reorganization of Los Angeles 
City. 
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transfer to the appropriate county officers 
the functions of assessing, equalizing, and 
collecting taxes for municipal purposes; the 
sale of property for non-payment of taxes; 
and the redemption of such property. The 
charter of 1925 contained the same authori- 
zation (sec. 342). 

Since March 5, 1917, the county assessor 
has acted ex-officio as city assessor, the 
county tax collector as ex-officio city tax col- 
lector, and the county board of supervisors 
has served as a board of equalization for both 
city and county tax purposes. Under the 
terms of the original agreement the city paid 
the county $12,500 quarterly for this service. 
The amount was reduced to $22,350 per year 
by an ordinance of May 14, 1920.' All other 
cities pay to the county for this service a 
small percentage of the total amount of 
money collected. 

Libraries. The California county free li- 
brary law, enacted in 1909 and revised in 
1911 (Deering, General Laws of California, 
I: Act 2750) authorizes county boards of 
supervisors to establish a county free library 
for the unincorporated portions of the county 
and outlines the methods by which cities 
and library districts may participate in the 
county free library system. For the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the county free 
library the board of supervisors is authorized 
to levy a special library tax not to exceed 
10 cents on the $100 of assessed valuation 
upon all property in the county outside of 
incorporated cities and library districts sup- 
porting public libraries. 

Any incorporated city maintaining a free 
public library or any library district main- 


1B. L. Hunter, The Evolution of Municipal 
Organization and Administrative Practice in thi 


City of Los Angeles, (1933), pp. 164-65. 
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taining a district library may become a part 
of the county free library system by notifica- 
tion to the board of supervisors and by mak- 
ing the property of the city or library district 
liable to the tax levied for county free 
library purposes. Withdrawal by the local 
community is permitted upon a 
short notice. 

Cities supporting a public li- 
brary are given authority to 
enter into contracts with the 
county board of supervisors to 
secure for their residents the 
same services of the county free 
library as are rendered to the 
unincorporated portions of the 
county “or such privileges as 
may be agreed upon in such 
contract.” Amounts agreed up- 
on in such contracts are payable 
into the county free library 
fund. 

Another section of the law per- 
mits the county to enter into a contract with 
the free public library of any incorporated city 
whereby the public library of the city as- 
sumes the functions of a county free library 
within the county with which the contract is 
made. Contracts may be terminated by either 
party by giving six months’ notice. One 
county may also contract to furnish library 
service to another county. 

The Los Angeles County Public Library 
was established in accordance with this legis- 
lation in 1912. The Library provides service 
to the unincorporated areas of the county 
and to 21 incorporated cities. Four cities and 
two library districts have special contracts. 

The Committee on Governmental Simpli- 
fication of Los Angeles County recommended 
that any community desiring the basic li- 
brary service should secure it by making 
itself subject to the county tax levy for 
library purposes, and that the contract 
method should be employed only as a means 
of providing additional or exceptional service 
or buildings or equipment.” 

Civil Service. A civil service enabling act, 
enacted at the last regular session of the 


FRANK M. 


2 Report, 1935, pp. 68-71. 
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California Legislature (Statutes, 1935, Ch. 
48), authorizes the legislative body of any 
city to adopt by ordinance a personnel sys- 
tem. Authority is given to the legislative 
body of any city to “contract with the legis- 
lative body or governing board of any other 
municipality or county within 
this state, or with any state de- 
partment” for conducting exam- 
inations and for the performance 
of any other service in connec- 
tion with personnel selection 
and administration. 

At the request of a number 
of cities the League of Califor- 
nia Municipalities has prepared 
a report containing four sug- 
gested forms of civil service or- 
dinances, and supplementary 
rules and regulations, for adop- 
tion by smaller cities.* 

Two cities have already 
signed contracts with the Board 
of Supervisors for the Los Angeles County 
Civil Service Commission to perform certain 
civil service functions for fire and police de- 
partment employees. Negotiations are under 
way for a contract with a third city, and 
other municipalities have indicated an in- 
terest in the contractual method of civil serv- 
ice administration. 

Health. Legislation of 1919 (Political 
Code, sec., 4225, 4225a) permits the board 
of supervisors of counties where a county 
health officer has been appointed to contract 
with any incorporated city for the perform- 
ance by the county health department of 
“any or all functions relating to public 
health.” Whenever such a contract has been 
made the county health officer shall exercise 
the same powers and duties within the city 
as are conferred upon health officers thereof 
by state law and local ordinance within such 
city or county. The board of supervisors of 
any county may contract with any incorpo- 
rated city for the performance by the health 
department of such city of any or all func- 
tions relating to public health in any unin- 
corporated territory adjacent to the city. 


STEWART 


3 Western City, February, 1936. 
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For 1935-36 the Los Angeles County 
Health Department had contracts with 36 of 
the 44 incorporated cities in the county for 
the performance of their health functions. 
Cities having their own health departments 
contain about 66 per cent of the population 
and about 71 per cent of the assessed valua- 
tion of the county. 

The Committee on Governmental Simplifi- 
cation of Los Angeles County found that 
“these contracts have been the subject of 
individual negotiation, renewed periodically, 
and the amount paid by the various units 
bears no uniform ratio to the actual cost of 
services rendered.”” The Committee recom- 
mended that Los Angeles County should be 
chosen as the central agency to administer 
basic health services for the metropolitan 
area and that the cost of all basic health 
services should be borne by county-wide tax- 
ation. Any extra services desired by any 
city, district, or unincorporated area should 
be furnished at full cost to the agency receiv- 
ing it. Any city may retain its own health 
service in duplication of the basic: health 
functions performed by the county health 
department. 

A new law of 1935 has made some impor- 
tant changes with regard to city-county 
health relationships (Statutes, 1935, ch. 
725). Future health contracts made by the 
county with cities must provide for the re- 
payment to the county of the entire cost to 
it of rendering the services to the city. Upon 
request to the board of supervisors by ordi- 
nance or resolution of any incorporated city, 
it is made the duty of the county health offi- 
cer “to enforce and observe in such incor- 
porated city .. . all orders, quarantine regu- 
lations and rules prescribed by the state 
board of health and all statutes relating to 
the public health and to vital statistics.”” The 
enforcement of these mandatory state serv- 
ices is to be done without payment by the 
cities. 

When this legislation was passed, the Los 
Angeles County Health Department, with 
the co-operation of the League of California 
Municipalities, made a study of health ordi- 
nances of every city in the county to deter- 
mine what are state and what are local health 
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requirements. For 1936-37, 38 of the 44 
cities in the county have requested the 
county health department to enforce for them 
all state mandatory health requirements. 
Most of these cities will require no further 
health services. The city of Los Angeles was 
specifically exempted from the provisions of 
the new law. 

Other Service. In the field of police ad- 
ministration, there are only minor examples 
of contractual relationships. The sheriff of 
Los Angeles County pays 15 cents per call 
for all broadcasts made by the Los Angeles 
city police radio system. Some cities con- 
tract for the care of prisoners in the county 
jail. Five cities have been hooked up with 
the county sheriff’s teletype system without 
cost to them. A bad check clearing house is 
maintained for all municipal police depart- 
ments and credit associations, the sheriff vol- 
untarily supplying handwriting and ques- 
tioned documents service and investigative 
services involving forgery of checks. 

Eventual establishment of a unified police 
system for Los Angeles County, headed by 
the county sheriff, was recommended by the 
County Committee on Governmental Simpli- 
fication. Enforcement of all state laws by 
the sheriff’s department should be supported 
from funds obtained by a uniform county- 
wide tax. After the establishment of a cen- 
tral police organization, cities desiring to con- 
tinue their own police departments for the 
enforcement of state laws might do so at 
local expense. Cities might contract with the 
county for the enforcement of local ordi- 
nances. 

While permissive legislation exists, there 
are no contracts between the county and 
cities for fire protection. In several instances 
there are voluntary co-operative arrange- 
ments between incorporated cities and fire 
protection districts for mutual aid. The Gov- 
ernmental Simplification Committee did not 
favor the immediate creation of a single cen- 
tralized county fire department, but it sug- 
gested that chartered cities, sixth class cities, 
and special districts might, by contract, con- 
solidate their facilities with those of other 
fire departments. 

The city and county of Los Angeles en- 
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tered into a contract in 1933 for the main- 
tenance and operation of the Los Angeles 
Memorial Coliseum. 

Sierra Madre has requested the Board of 
Supervisors to make a survey of its city 
departments and to advise regarding any 
contracts which the Board might be willing 
to make for the performance of municipal 
services. The county department of budget 
and research is conducting the studies. 

Recent Proposals. Within the past three 
years these contractual relationships have 
been the subject of intensive study by the 
Committee on Governmental Simplification 
of Los Angeles County and the Citizens’ 
Committee on Governmental Reorganization 
of Los Angeles City. The city of Los Angeles 
and other cities maintaining their own health 
departments have vigorously criticised the 
financial inequalities involved in the health 
contracts between the county and incorpo- 
rated cities. As a result of joint sessions of 
the two committees over a period of three 
months, several proposed amendments to the 
Los Angeles County charter have been pre- 
pared. One of the proposed amendments 
seeks the equalization of burdens and bene- 
fits in the rendering of county services. 
So much study and discussion centered on 
this problem that it is thought worth while 
to quote the proposed amendment in full: 


The county shall have power and authority to 
provide for the assumption and discharge of, 
and to assume and discharge, by county officers, 
any of the municipal functions of any of the 
cities and towns within said county, whenever, 
in the case of cities and towns incorporated 
under general laws, the discharge by county 
officers of such municipal functions is authorized 
by general law, or whenever in the case of cities 
and towns organized under Section eight of 
Article XI of the Constitution of the state of 
California, the discharge by county officers of 
such municipal functions is authorized by the 
provisions of the charters or by amendments 
thereto, of such cities or towns, provided that 
no such function shall be performed for any city 
except upon its request. 

For the purposes of this section each incor- 
porated city in the county now or hereafter 


existing, is hereby designated as an equalization 
district and the unincorporated area of the 
county as it may be, from time to time, is 
hereby designated as a like district. 

Each county officer, elective or appointive, 
in addition to all other reports that may be 
required of him, shall prepare and file with 
the auditor upon such date as he shall designate 
in each year an itemized statement showing the 
cost of all services rendered or performed by 
such officer or under him which cost is now or 
hereafter paid for in whole or in part from 
general taxation, which said services are not 
rendered or performed in approximately the 
same degree in, or are not essentially for the 
benefit of, all such districts, together with an 
itemized statement showing the cost thereof 
for the fiscal year then in progress in each of 
such districts, and for that purpose shall keep 
his records and prepare his statements concern- 
ing the same in the manner prescribed by the 
auditor who shall then consider such statements 
together with all other information he may be 
able to obtain in the matter, and shall then 
make an estimate of the amount required in 
each such district to render such services during 
the ensuing fiscal year and shall submit such 
estimate to the board of supervisors on or 
before May 1 following. 

The board of supervisors may modify such 
estimate for any such district by a vote of 
four-fifths of all its members, and it shall 
certify to each such district, if an incorporated 
city or town, the amount of such estimate to 
cover the cost of such service in such city or 
town. No service or function which is paid for 
in whole or in part from general taxation and 
which is not rendered or performed in approx- 
imately the same degree in all of such districts, 
shall be rendered or performed in any incorpo- 
rated city or town unless and until it shall have 
first entered into a contract with the county to 
pay to the county the cost thereof, or in the 
unincorporated area in the county unless a tax 
to pay therefor is levied by the county on the 
taxable property in such area only. 

In the event this charter provides, or shall 
provide, for the office and appointment of a 
manager, the duties of the auditor specified in 
this section shall be and become the duties of 
the manager. 

Efforts were made to have this and other 


amendments submitted to the voters of the 
county at the general election in November, 
but the Board of Supervisors of Los Angeles 
County declined to submit the proposals. 


# 
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ETERMINING Salary Schedules for 
D Department Heads. “I have foundno 
definite method by which the salaries 
of department heads can be established on 
any uniform basis,” said L. P. Cookingham. 
“Tt seems to me that the salary depends 
more upon the qualifications of the person 
who fills the position and his ability ade- 
quately to perform the job than on the posi- 
tion itself. Recently I made an analysis of 
the salaries paid to department heads in the 
15 largest cities in Michigan, and there was 
no uniformity in salary standards for similar 
positions. In one city the city attorney was 
the highest paid officer, and in another, the 
city engineer or director of public works. In 
general, the highest paid department head 
in any particular city was found to be an 
outstanding official with ability superior to 
that of other department heads in the same 
city, and in many cases, this official was do- 
ing more broad administrative work than 
the title of the position might indicate.” 
“Many factors enter into the salary prob- 
lem other than ability and qualifications,” 
according to Mr. Cookingham. “For ex- 
ample, there are department heads who are 
very capable but who are not generally liked 
by the public, while other officials have good 
personalities and are well liked but lack 
ability, which makes it difficult at times to 
overcome the resistance of the public to the 


Some Personnel Problems of City Managers 


This article is a summary of the panel discussion on personnel adminis- 
tration held at the 23rd annual conference of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association at Richmond in October, 1936. The participants were: 
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payment of proper salaries. In some in- 
stances, I have found it necessary to reor- 
ganize the governmental activities and 
broaden the scope of a department head’s 
duties in order to justify the salary com- 
mensurate with ability. The more capable 
department heads require less supervision on 
the part of the manager and therefore are 
entitled to greater compensation.” 

“Executive positions should require con- 
siderable training and experience on the part 
of the officials who fill them,” declared W. F. 
Day. “The position should command a cer- 
tain minimum salary; and if the person who 
holds the place is not worth that salary, he 
should be replaced with one who is. The num- 
ber of employees the department head must 
supervise must be taken into account in 
determining his salary as it indicates to some 
extent his responsibility.” Maxwell A. DeVoe 
stated that an objective appraisal of the 
relative qualifications of the different posi- 
tions would be helpful. 

C. A. Harrell summarized the discussion 
thus: “An analysis should be made of the 
job itself to determine what the qualifications 
should be and what it is worth regardless of 
who is to hold it. This is especially easy to 
do where there is a vacancy and where the 
manager can consider the position without 
regard to any individual. The result will be 
a salary range within which the manager be- 
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lieves the appointee should be placed. Then 
an attempt is made to find an individual who 
has the qualifications set up. It may be nec- 
essary to pay more than the minimum salary 
to begin with because of his high ability. In 
some instances the city may have to pay 
more than the job is worth because of the 
limited number of men available.” 


RATING SYSTEMS 


Employee and Public Attitudes Toward 
Rating Systems. “Assuming that there is an 
acceptable rating system, it is essential to 
inform the public what it is and how it 
works so as to lead people to appreciate that 
government can be efficient,” said W. E. 
Mosher. “The point of view of the average 
employee should be taken into account in 
setting up and operating rating systems,” 
declared Dr. Mosher. “Employees should 
be encouraged to express themselves on it, 
should understand it thoroughly, and have 
an opportunity for appeal. If the system 
in use really rates efficiency and the em- 
ployees feel they are getting a fair deal, little 
difficulty will be experienced in operating it. 
There is no personal responsibility which 
should rest heavier on the manager than that 
of giving employees the opportunity to grow. 
Employees should know what the limits of 
promotion are, and what steps they have to 
take to meet requirements . . . The responsi- 
bility of training for the job ought to rest on 
the government for which the employee is 
working and this training should be done at 
the expense of the government. Training for 
advanced positions should be undertaken at 
the expense of the employee on his own time, 
with the assurance that consideration would 
be given to such training in making promo- 
tions,” said Dr. Mosher. 

“A rating system does not operate auto- 
matically,” said Emery E. Olson of American 
University. “The raters must be educated 
for the job of rating, so that it will be done 
according to a common standard. The train- 
ing of those who do the rating is a proper 
function of management. Those qualities 
which go to develop sound rating practice 
are also essential qualities of good manage- 
ment. A careless rater is not a good manager 
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no matter what his immediate results.” 

Leonard D. White pointed out the danger 
of putting too much of a load on the results 
of the rating system. “It should not be made 
the sole basis for laying off men, for dis- 
ciplinary action, for failing to promote men, 
or for reducing pay,” he said. “It puts too 
heavy a load on a subjective instrument to 
make such decisions solely on the rating. 
The results of the rating should be consid- 
ered along with other factors including the 
judgment of the supervising officer. The 
ratings for a period of years should be very 
helpful but even these results should be 
checked with what is known about the 
employee,” said Dr. White. 

C. A. Dykstra also emphasized the need 
for training the raters and for making ratings 
at least twice a year. He said: “I have 
always suggested that the raters should be 
rated on how they grade other people. It 
takes quite a while to get a scheme of this 
sort working properly. The first ratings we 
made in our police department indicated that 
in one division out of seven every single 
patrolman in that division, according to the 
district superintendent, had the ‘detective 
instinct.’ That just couldn’t be true, and yet 
he had said that. The police chief indicated 
that three of his district superintendents 
were the highest grade men that could pos- 
sibly be found—97, 98, and 99. Anyone who 
knew them knew that they were not that 
good. But after a number of years those 
who do the rating learn to understand what 
it is all about. Another advantage of a rating 
system is that ratings provide an objective 
basis for discussing personnel matters with 
employees. It is easy to say, ‘You are checked 
off on this and off on that. Is this correct?’ 
I think you can get results through a rating 
system that you probably will not get other- 
wise because without this device you do not 
have the opportunity to get at employees on 
specific points. Its value is that it leads very 
easily into those intimate discussions that 
are worth while for the manager and his 
staff. But ratings cannot be the only measure 
of effective work for they do not measure 
personality or the effectiveness of public 
relations.” 
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Maxwell A. DeVoe emphasized the need 
for making performance ratings a continuing 
process. “If ratings are made only when an 
immediate personnel adjustment is necessary 
they are bound to reflect certain prejudices 
on the part of the supervisors.” In the opin- 
ion of David L. Robinson, Jr., when super- 
visors periodically appraise employees they 
are forced to think about the various items 
noted and thus some action is likely to result 
whether the rating is good or not. 

“The use of the rating system in connec- 
tion with salary increases provides an in- 
centive to employees,” declared W. E. 
Mosher. “Automatic salary increases based 
on seniority alone tend to develop the gov- 
ernment ‘jog-trot’ or ‘governmental stroke’ 
as it is called in England. The process of 
rating encourages employees to keep on their 
toes. It also gives the supervisors an idea of 
which workers are capable of growing.” 


UNIONS IN FirE DEPARTMENTS 


Unionization of Fire Department Employ- 
ees. Eight managers reported they were 
confronted with this problem in their cities. 
The International Association of Fire Fight- 
ers was reported to be quite active in organ- 
izing locals in several parts of the country. 
In other words the firemen are going ahead 
to get the traditional type of civil service 
and tenure to the exclusion of other em- 
ployees. 

L. P. Cookingham reported on the situa- 
tion in Saginaw, Michigan: “The electors of 
Saginaw voted in favor of a civil service sys- 
tem for firemen, as provided by state law, on 
the same date on which the first council, 
under the new council-manager charter, was 
elected. Prior to that time about 70 per cent 
of the firemen had affiliated with a union 
organization which had sponsored the civil 
service law in Michigan. The city council 
had been elected on a platform which in- 
cluded a civil service plan for all city 
employees. The firemen immediately ap- 
pointed a civil service commissioner and 
asked the council to appoint the other two 
commissioners as provided by state law. The 
request from the firemen came from the 
union group and not from the entire fire 
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department. Several other requests concern- 
ing problems in the fire department also were 
presented to the manager from the union 
organization. In order that the policy of the 
city council could be determined, I requested 
an answer to the following question: ‘Shall 
the maintenance among firemen of a chapter 
affiliate of an outside labor organization be 
approved?’ The council advised the manager 
that, as a matter of public policy, it disap- 
proved the maintenance in the fire depart- 
ment of an organization affiliated with an 
outside agency. It was the opinion of the 
council that such affiliation could not pos- 
sibly be of any great benefit to either the 
firemen or the city. 

“T was quite concerned about the reaction 
of the firemen as to the policy of the council 
in this matter and after arranging for any 
necessary replacements due to resignations 
in the department, an order was issued by 
the chief to place the policy of the council 
into effect. The chief advised me that not 
more than five or six men would resign. Fol- 
lowing the adoption of the council’s policy, 
the firemen were notified to discontinue their 
outside affiliation and, accordingly, the offi- 
cers of the organization resigned and the 
charter was returned to the national head- 
quarters. The firemen now have a committee 
representing the entire fire department and 
are handling their problems with the chief 
and the manager through this committee, 
which so far has proved satisfactory, both to 
the department and to the administrative 
officials.” 

W. E. Mosher raised the point as to 
whether there is one law applicable to private 
employers and another law applicable to 
public employers. ‘Under the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act an employer is bound to give 
the employees a chance to organize and to 
elect whether they will have representation 
through a ‘company union’ or affiliate with 
a national organization,” he said. “Should 
this not apply to public employers as well?” 

Speaking from the floor, Thomas P. 
Thompson, city manager of Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, said that “Norfolk firemen obtained a 
charter from the International Association 
of Fire Fighters before we knew it. We 
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promulgated a regulation that members of 
the fire and police departments could not be 
members of any association outside of the fire 
department recognizing however their right 
to continue membership in beneficial asso- 
ciations within the department. We deemed 
it to be inimical to the interests of the fire 
department that they should be under the 
direction or control of outside organizations 
which might destroy their full loyalty and 
allegiance to the fire department in so seri- 
ous an operation. The firemen obtained an 
injunction from a local court, but the posi- 
tion of the city was upheld both in the local 
court and in the state supreme court. Then 
the firemen gave up their charter.” 

F. O. Eichelberger, city manager of Day- 
ton, Ohio, also speaking from the floor, said 
the Dayton fire department was 100 per cent 
unionized. “After 15 years as city manager 
I am glad to say that I have found it no 
embarrassment whatever. I have had to dis- 
charge firemen for various reasons but in no 
instance has any committee tried to prevent 
such action. A committee of firemen called 
on me once to see about having a portion of 
their pay cut restored if and when the money 
was available. The organization has been a 
help in legislative matters that the city was 
interested in and in no instance has it been 
a hindrance.” 

“About 10 years ago,” continued Mr. 
Eichelberger, “when all of our electricians 
belonged to the union, their business agent 
demanded a rather substantial increase in 
wages for these men. I refused the request 
because if I granted it the electricians would 
have received more money than the head of 
the division. I was notified that within 30 
days the men would leave the job. We had 
no difficulty in replacing them with others 
who were eager and willing to work for the 
wages we were paying. There was no ill feel- 
ing because the men called off the job were 
able to get employment in the building activ- 
ity at that time at very high wages. About 
17 or 18 years ago the policemen decided to 
organize and when a committee called on the 
city manager it was pointed out that the 
nature of police department duties would 
preclude organization. They gave up their 
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charter. Recently an organization for all 
municipal employees was formed and I ex- 
pect quite a few will join.” 

“T think Dr. Mosher has hit the nail right 
on the head,” declared C. A. Dykstra. “After 
a strike by firemen in Cincinnati in 1917 a 
rule was adopted prohibiting them from 
organizing. Nearly two years ago the firemen 
wanted to know if they could organize and I 
told them they could if they wanted to. So 
now we have a firemen’s local and unions of 
all kinds all through the city service. We 
pay the regular scale of wages as they are 
set up in agreements with private employers. 
I agree with Mr. Eichelberger that these 
organizations provide no difficulty; we deal 
with representatives of their choosing and 
their attitude toward the public service has 
been on the whole very fair and understand- 
ing, and they are willing to qualify some of 
the regulations which must be modified. 
Many of our crafts are op an annual wage 
instead of a day wage. They have vacations, 
sick leave, etc.” 

L. P. Cookingham said he did not take any 
stand in the formation of the policy which 
the city of Saginaw should adopt in connec- 
tion with the organized group in the fire 
department other than to state that he could 
see no great advantage to be gained by 
the members of the department by such 
affiliation. “During the past year we have 
adopted uniform and liberal personnel regu- 
lations which are designed to give fair treat- 
ment to all groups of city employees,” he 
said. “These regulations are much more lib- 
eral than those provided for the employees 
before the change in form of the city gov- 
ernment.” 

In the opinion of W. F. Day, “The admin- 
istration should encourage the formation of 
an organization which would include all 
employees. Recently we had a picnic in 
which school teachers, typists, road laborers, 
and other groups participated. Later, we 
sent an inquiry to each employee to sound 
out the idea of a Henrico County Employees’ 
Association, and the response was unanimous 
in favor of it.” 

Leonard D. White pointed out that 
federal employees not only form their own 
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unions but they also affiliate with any out- 
side organizations that do not require them 
to go on strike. “Public service employees 
are not authorized to go on strike nor is the 
A. F. of L. authorized to ask them to go on 
strike. I think the values which can be 
secured from an intelligent and well-directed 
employee organization are considerable. 
Whether we like them or not, we have them 
with us. Our civilization is about 25 years 
behind other countries in this respect. What 
is going on now in Saginaw is a repetition of 
what was going on about 25 years ago in 
other countries,” said Dr. White. 


ORGANIZING PERSONNEL WoRK 


Advantages and Disadvantages of Civil 
Service Organization in Council-Manager 
Cities. Leonard D. White said: ‘I assume 
that every manager tries to find the best man 
he can lay his hands on when there is a va- 
cancy, which means you have a de facto civil 
service system. An elaborate personnel system 
is not advisable for a small town, but for the 
middle-sized and larger cities the informal 
method must give way to formal procedures. 
Then a personnel director or commission is 
essential in order to relieve the manager of 
a job that he ought not try to do himself. 
A competent personnel agency can do a bet- 
ter job of selection than the manager con- 
sidering the other jobs that the manager has 
tc do. Of course city managers are not 
inclined to change personnel when they go 
to a new city, but the employees do not know 
this, nor do they know what will happen 
when a change of managers takes place. 
Therefore a more or less formal system has 
a definite advantage of creating a sense of 
stability when a change of managers takes 
place. 

“The solution of the problem in a small 
town which cannot afford an elaborate over- 
head may be found in a plan which has 
been set up in California where a small com- 
munity may contract with a larger neighbor- 
ing city or county to have part or most of its 
personnel work carried on for it under an 
agreement. Another practical arrangement is 
that the city may obtain advisory consulting 
service from the state league of municipali- 
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ties as is now done by some Michigan cities. 
Where there is a good state civil service com- 
mission some assistance can be obtained 
from it. The United States Civil Service 
Commission is prepared to certify on the 
request of any city official the names of local 
residents who may be on our eligible lists 
and who might be considered for appoint- 
ment to the city. This applies especially to 
technical and clerical personnel. In cities 
that can afford a personnel agency, I think 
the best solution is a single director of per- 
sonnel appointed by the manager and tied 
into the municipal organization along with 
the heads of other departments.” 

“T am happy that the trend is toward an 
integrated personnel agency,” said David L. 
Robinson, Jr. “The very term ‘civil service’ 
is a red flag to some administrators. It re- 
minds them of the old-fashioned bipartisan 
commissions that are not co-operative with 
the administration. A single full-time per- 
sonnel director makes possible the continu- 
ous application of personnel techniques as a 
staff activity.” 

Maxwell A. DeVoe also favored a single 
personnel director because “in a council- 
manager city where responsibility is central- 
ized it is the proper set-up and is much more 
effective than a board or commission.” 


SALARY INCREASES 


Regular Salary Increases as a Reward for 
Merit Without Promotion. In the opinion 
of David L. Robinson, Jr., all positions 
should be classified but not in too great 
detail. “There should be general classes of 
positions with about the same kind of 
responsibility involving about the same type 
of work in each class. The differences in sal- 
aries in each class should be designed to rec- 
ognize ability and to give incentive to 
employees. It is preferable to establish a 
salary range for each class and allow the 
administrator to determine the intermediate 
steps. Positions should be classified without 
regard to the person occupying them, and if 
a person is in a position who is better than 
the job, he should not be paid more than 
the job is worth. The only thing for him to 
do, if no promotion is possible, is to move 
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to another jurisdiction or elsewhere, because 
you cannot consistently pay more than the 
job is worth.” 

W. E. Mosher agreed with Mr. Robinson 
that salary increases ought not go beyond 
what the job is worth. “Opportunity for 
further advancement should be sought in 
other jurisdictions and here the job is to 
break down the restrictions on moving from 
city to city,” said Dr. Mosher. 

Non-Financial Incentives for Municipal 
Employees. W. F. Day believes that while 
the main incentive is financial reward, there 
are other incentives such as public recogni- 
tion of meritorious work, police citations, 
letters, and praise when due; a definite 
promotion policy; in-service training; estab- 
lishment of an employee association; setting 
up a credit union; group hospitalization; 
retirement system, etc. “It is important to 
develop an appreciation of the dignity of 
public service,” said Mr. Day; “an appreci- 
ation on the part of employees of the real 
importance of the work they are doing; a 
consciousness of the benefits to society in 
general and to their locality in particular; 
and the value of their contribution toward 
making their community a better place in 
which to live.” 

“Another good incentive,’ said Dr. 
Mosher, “is a suggestion system which makes 
it possible for employees to criticize and 
offer suggestions within the range of their 
operation and contacts. These ideas may 
result in improvements and also make em- 
ployees feel that they are partners in a great 
enterprise. Some kind of awards could be 
given for the best suggestions. Many of our 
large industrial concerns give cash rewards, 
certificates, publicity or other recognition for 
good suggestions. Since there is hardly any 
job that cannot be improved, I should think 
cities would also find a suggestion system 
very useful.” 
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RESIDENCE RESTRICTIONS 


Overcoming Local Residence Restrictions. 
“Our basic problem is a mixing of objec- 
tives,” said Emery E. Olson. “Is a position 
in the government intended as a reward for 
residence, or as a device by which competent 


\ service is to be rendered to the community? 


If a man is ill, we think it quite proper for 
him to arrange for medical attention a thou- 
sand miles away at the Mayo clinic without 
reference to the city, county, or state in 
which he lives. But in the selection of a pub- 
lic health officer local groups often apply 
pressure so as to effectuate a ‘tariff on brains’ 
as a controlling factor instead of making 
competency the dominant element. We have 
grown away from the ‘local boy’ idea in 
connection with school superintendents, and 
we believe that those who minister to our 
spiritual welfare may be ‘called’ from any 
place in the world. An understanding cit- 
izenship keeps before it the clear objective 
of competency of service, and places charity 
in its proper place outside the public payroll. 
To do this, fathers and mothers must cease 
to boycott their government and give it a 
place among the honored vocations and pro- 
fessions, and then must defend it from at- 
tack, making careers possible and long time 
service a badge of merit and prestige. The 
civics teacher in the schools and the com- 
munity leaders must join in destroying the 
‘home-town’ bogey man in the selection of 
men and women for the public service. In 
the management of government, it is the 
fundamental relations of men and the careful 
application of scientific method which must 
be counted upon to eliminate the errors 
growing out of such traditional symbols of 
democracy as the concept that any person 
can fill a government position. Even the 
local political leaders who fight for it prob- 
ably went across the county line to find a 
wife.” 
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DonaALp C. EGBERT 


Donald C. Egbert—Appointed city man- 
ager of Birmingham, Michigan, December 
1, 1936. Born at Neligh, Nebraska, Janu- 
ary 31, 1903. Education: extension courses. 
Experience: principal assistant, U.S. General 
Land Office, 1922-25; resident engineer act- 
ing in capacity of city engineer at Stuart, 
Florida, and town engineer of Palm City, 
Florida, 1925-28; assistant engineer, St. 
Lucie Inlet Commission and Port Authority, 
1928-29; and building inspector and city 
assessor at Birmingham, Michigan, from 
May, 1929, to the date of appointment as 
city manager. Is a registered civil engineer 
and associate member of the American Pub- 
lic Works Association. 


Nat C. Nave—Appointed city manager 
and purchasing agent of Elizabethton, Ten- 
nessee, on October 20, 1936. Born in Eliza- 
bethton, Tennessee, December 11, 1896. 
Education: two years at the University of 
Tennessee studying civil engineering. Experi- 
ence: assistant highway engineer, McCor- 
mick, South Carolina, 1917-18; U. S. Army, 
1918-19; county highway engineer, McCor- 
mick County, South Carolina, 1919-20; con- 
tractor on construction of highways and rail- 
roads, 1920-26; president, Holston National 
Bank, Elizabethton, Tennessee, 1927-31; 
deputy in office of county sheriff, Elizabeth- 
ton, Tennessee, 1932-33; superintendent of 
public roads, Carter County, Tennessee, 
1933-36; senior interviewer, United States 
Employment Service, Johnson City, Ten- 
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FRANK L. SEYMOUR 


nessee, 1936, to time of appointment as city 
manager. 


C. M. Osborn—Appointed village man- 
ager of Kenilworth, Illinois, on December 8, 
1936. Born at Bay Village, Ohio, March 5, 
1874. Education: Graduated in civil engi- 
neering from Case School of Applied Science. 
Experience: draftsman and resident engineer 
in construction work, 1901-07; city engineer, 
Lorain, Ohio, 1908-18; city manager, East 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1918-22; city manager, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, 1922-28; village man- 
ager, Shoreland, Wisconsin, 1928-30; village 
manager, Wilmette, Illinois, 1930-31; state 
engineer for PWA in Illinois, 1933 to time 
of appointment at Kenilworth. Mr. Osborn 
has attended 14 conferences of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, of 
which organization he was president in 1921. 


Frank L. Seymour—Appointed city 
manager of El Dorado, Kansas, November 
15, 1936. Born at La Harpe, Kansas, Aug- 
ust 1, 1896. Education: B.S. degree in civil 
engineering, Iowa State College, 1926, and 
a correspondence course in law. Experience: 
city manager, Bettendorf, Iowa, 1928-30; 
city manager, Red Oak, Iowa, 1930-31; resi- 
dent engineer, Bloomfield, Iowa, 1931-32; 
manager, Des Moines Auto Club, 1932; de- 
signing engineer, Iola, Kansas, 1932-33; res- 
ident engineer for PWA in Kansas, 1933-34; 
field engineer, American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, 1934 to date of appointment at El 
Dorado. 
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Florida Court Upholds Miami Parking 


Meter Ordinance 


"[ HE Florida State Supreme Court on 
December 10, 1936, upheld the validity 
of the Miami ordinance authorizing installa- 
tion of parking meters for the regulation of 
traffic. This is the first state supreme court 
to hand down a decision on parking meters 
although the lower courts in at least two 
jurisdictions, Oklahoma and Florida, have 
spoken affirmatively on meter parking. The 
array of legal opinion on both sides of the 
coin - operated municipally owned parking 
machine controversy varied greatly and in 
many cases was in direct conflict. The two 
most important problems which emerged are: 
(1) Is the customary five-cent parking fee 
a legitimate exercise of the police power of 
municipalities? and (2) Do parking meters 
interfere with “free use of the streets” within 
the meaning of state laws? 

Substantial evidence supports the view 
that a charge or fee for parking is valid for 
purposes of regulation. Objection is raised, 
however, when the parking charge produces 
municipal revenue. The practical question 
is: What parking costs can be legitimately 
charged to regulation? Does “regulation” 
permit expenditures of parking meters for 
all or part of the following: Painting parking 
lines, loading zones, etc.: repair of curbs; 
purchase of traffic signal equipment; pur- 
chase of uniforms and motor equipment for 
traffic officers; payment of salaries and pen- 
sions of traffic officers; etc. Whether parking 
meter revenue is a reasonable regulatory 
measure, or a revenue measure and therefore 
not a legitimate exercise of the police power, 
must apparently be determined judicially. In 
jurisdictions where the “police power” is 
declared to be insufficient authority for park- 
ing meters, resort to remedial legislation 
might solve the problem. There is no appar- 
ent legal reason why cities could not use 
parking meters purely or chiefly as a means 
of producing revenue provided state law 
specifically authorizes this source of revenue. 

In the decision of the Florida State Su- 
preme Court the following conclusions stand 
out: (1) The Miami parking meter ordi- 
nance is a bona fide exercise of municipal 
police power. (2) The court reiterated the 
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accepted view that a license fee can be levied 
for regulatory purposes. (3) The city of 
Miami was not making an inordinate profit 
by means of the parking meters. A copy of 
the complete decision is available in a report 
just issued by the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago, at 25 
cents. 

At least 26 cities in the United States 
have enacted parking meter ordinances. Offi- 
cials of some cities have hesitated to recom- 
mend installation of meters, questioning the 
desirability of the public policy, while offi- 
cials of other cities have been cautious about 
sponsoring them because of the apparent 
legal obstacles. The fact that one state 
supreme court has spoken affirmatively does 
not mean that other courts will necessarily 
accept the decision—KENNETH O. WARNER, 
field consultant, American Municipal Asso- 
ciation. 


Cities Want a National Civil Airways 
and Airports System 


HE executive committee of the American 

Municipal Association at a meeting held 
on December 13 decided to bring to the 
attention of the federal government the need 
for federal legislation for a national system 
of civil airways and airports including a com- 
plete projected system, determination of fed- 
eral and interstate values, and determination 
of financial responsibilities of the various 
beneficiaries of such airports. It was pointed 
out that air passenger traffic has increased 
about 23 per cent in the past year, express 
100 per cent, and airplane mileage flown 
about 200 per cent. A large proportion of 
air transportation at municipal airports is 
interstate in character, and local governments 
cannot derive any revenue from such busi- 
ness. Many cities have invested large sums 
of money in land and facilities in providing 
airports which no longer have any particular 
value as a community advertisement. In fact 
airports are needed in many cities to meet 
present-day transportation needs. It is im- 
portant therefore that there should be uni- 
form planning and development, and the 
American Municipal Association suggests 
that the federal government should prescribe 
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a system of national civil airways and air- 
ports just as it prescribed and effected a sys- 
tem of federal highways. It is believed that 
federal aid should be extended to municipal- 
ities in the operation and maintenance cost 
of air terminal facilities in accordance with 
its federal value. Some of the facilities which 
should have such value are flood and boun- 
dary lights and paved runways and taxi 
strips. States and cities could then plan their 
state systems of airways and airports with 
reference to federal needs and requirements. 
—C.irrorp W. Ham, director, American 
Municipal Association. 


Arizona Municipal League Will Seek 
Ten New Laws 


NACTMENT of ten laws designed to 

lessen the tax burdens and other per- 
tinent problems of incorporated towns and 
cities of the state will be sought from the 
Arizona Legislature (which convenes the 
second Monday in January, 1937) by the 
Arizona Municipal League. 

The proposed legislation includes liquor 
control; uniform traffic laws; law for regu- 
lating peddlers and truckers; habitual crim- 
inal law making possible the imposition of 
prison sentences on repeaters; impounding 
revenue from property for payment of de- 
linquent taxes; division of gasoline taxes with 
cities and towns; placing proper valuations 
on properties in cities and towns; elimination 
of the property tax levy for state govern- 
ment; remission of interest and penalties 
collected by counties on taxes in cities, 
towns, and school districts; regulating occu- 
pational taxes to include many professions 
and businesses now excluded.—Watpo E. 
Watz7z, University of Arizona. 


Municipal Power Grants by PWA: 
Valid or Invalid? 


_e passing upon the constitu- 
tionality of grants by the Public Works 
Administration for local power plants, the 
United States Supreme Court on December 
14 remanded the important Duke Power 
Company case back to the lower courts. This 
unexpected action was taken on the grounds 
that undue haste in the lower courts had pre- 
vented orderly judicial procedure, and it 
reopens the entire question of the validity 
of federal grants to local governments for 
publicly owned power plants. The Supreme 
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Court action has not only vacated the re- 
straining orders which the District Court of 
Western South Carolina issued against the 
project in question, but has also set aside 
the opinion of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
sustaining the right of the PWA to make 
such allotments. 

The case at bar involved a PWA allot- 
ment of $2,852,000, of which 30 per cent 
was an outright grant and the remaining 70 
per cent a loan, for the “Buzzard Roost” 
project of Greenwood County, South Caro- 
lina. A decision by the Supreme Court would 
also have settled the constitutionality of 
similar allotments to scores of municipal- 
ities. Up to the present time, the PWA has 
approved approximately 100 allotments to 
cities for new power plants, and a somewhat 
larger number for additions to existing pub- 
licly owned plants. Litigation in both fed- 
eral and state courts, however, has held up 
construction and operation of many of these 
projects. Forty or more injunctions have 
been issued by the federal courts alone, 
restraining the Public Works Administration 
from making payments to municipalities. 

The history of the Duke Power case, which 
was expected to decide the fate of the PWA 
power program in its relation to municipal- 
ities, has been one of procedural confusion 
and misunderstanding. The PWA allotment 
to the Buzzard Roost project on July 18, 
1934, was opposed immediately by the Duke 
Power Company as a direct threat to its 
interests in the area, and the corporation 
obtained an injunction in the Federal Dis- 
trict Court for Western South Carolina. A 
government appeal took the case to the Cir- 
cuit Court. Soon afterward, however, the 
PWA entered into a new contract with 
Greenwood County, and although the Circuit 
Court thereupon sent the case back to the 
District Court for rehearing and new evi- 
dence, it failed to vacate the decree of the 
lower court. The District Court, as a result, 
failed to understand that the entire case 
should be re-tried, and merely issued an order 
sustaining its previous injunction. When the 
case came again before the Circuit Court of 
Appeals of the Fourth Circuit, last Febru- 
ary, the decision of the lower court was 
upset and the PWA was declared to have the 
right to make loans or grants for publicly 
owned power plants. It was the corporation’s 
appeal from this decision that brought the 
Duke Power case before the Supreme Court. 

Whether the ultimate decision on the 
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validity of PWA power grants is made on 
the basis of this Buzzard Roost case, how- 
ever, or in the Alabama Power Company case 
now pending in the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals, the same issues will be 
foremost. The Supreme Court will be asked 
to speak authoritatively on the questions 
which were decided in the affirmative by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals last February: 
Does the indisputable right of Congress to 
tax for the general welfare carry with it the 
right to appropriate or spend for the general 
welfare? Can local power projects be viewed 
as part of a comprehensive national program 
of public works and thus be considered ex- 
penditures for the “general” welfare? Do 
the contracts between cities and the PWA 
avoid any unlawful delegation of power by 
the city governing body to the Public Works 
Administrator? Does the Act of Congress 
authorizing grants and loans for local power 
plants lay down a legislative standard with 
requisite definiteness and thus avoid an un- 
constitutional delegation of legislative power 
to the President? Upon the answers to these 
questions the nature of the delayed decision 
will hinge—J. Kerwin WIL.1AMs, Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D. C. 


Cleveland Extends Planning Commis- 
sion Control Over Public Structures 


Braves city council of Cleveland, Ohio, re- 
cently enacted an ordinance extending 
the power of the city planning commission 
over the design and location of public struc- 
tures. The language of the ordinance pro- 
vides: “Before any plan, design or proposed 
location for any work of art, public building, 
bridge, viaduct, street fixture and other struc- 
tures and appurtenances, and before any plan 
for the removal, relocation, and alteration 
of such buildings or structures belonging to 
the city of Cleveland, and before any plan 
for the extension or platting of any street, 
park, or other public place, or of any new 
area or other plan for the physical develop- 
ment and improvement of the city, shall be 
approved by any official of the city of Cleve- 
land, such plan, design, and proposed loca- 
tion must first be submitted to the city plan 
commission for its consideration and recom- 
mendation; and no permit for the construc- 
tion, erection or placing of any such work of 
art, building or other structure, street, park, 
or other public place, shall be issued until it 
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be affirmatively shown that the plans for 
such construction, erection or placing of any 
such work of art, building, or other struc- 
ture, shall have been submitted to the city 
plan commission for its recommendation; 
and if no recommendation has been received, 
a reasonable opportunity shall be given for 
such recommendation. A period of thirty 
(30) days will be considered as a reasonable 
opportunity for such consideration and rec- 
ommendation, unless the city plan commis- 
sion affirmatively requests further time for 
such consideration.” 


Florida Cities Seek Financial Aid to 
Conduct Local Activities 


UNICIPAL officials of 50 Florida cities 
attended the annual conference of the 
Florida League of Municipalities held at 
Daytona Beach early in December. There 
was an overwhelming sentiment against seek - 
ing other debt adjustment legislation. A reso- 
lution was adopted advocating the enactment 
of the Wilcox Bill in a form that will over- 
come the objections of the United States 
Supreme Court. The first item in the 
League’s legislative program calls upon the 
legislature to replace losses in municipal rev- 
enues occasioned by the homestead exemp- 
tion amendment. 

The League also will seek state legislation 
requiring the state road department to main- 
tain city streets forming links in the state 
highway system, authorizing cities to collect 
a 2-cent gasoline tax which would be de- 
ductible from the regular 7-cent tax and 
revenues which would be used solely for 
street purposes, abolishing state ad valorem 
taxes, exempting cities and towns from pay- 
ing the state gasoline tax on motor fuel used 
for municipal purposes, exempting all pub- 
licly owned property from taxation, exempt- 
ing municipally owned utilities from the state 
utilities excise tax, providing for prompt 
remittance to municipalities of their share of 
the general road and bridge tax, permitting 
municipalities to avail themselves of federal 
aid in connection with the construction and 
operation of light plants, empowering tax 
assessors to fix the valuation of personal 
property upon the basis of yearly average 
valuation, and giving municipalities power 
to condemn property for slum clearances. 
—C. T. Parsons, editor, Florida Municipal 
Record. 








Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


ARBOR SPRINGS, MIcHIGAN (1,200). City 

Manager. The council of this resort com- 
munity desires an engineer with previous city 
manager experience, qualified to manage the city 
light and water departments. The term of the 
present council expires in November, 1938. 
Approximate salary, $2400. Send applications to 
William H. Maeser, city clerk. 

HuntTIncTON Woops (Royat Oak, P. O.), 
MICHIGAN (1,000). City Manager. The council 
of this exclusive residential suburb of Detroit 
desires a well-qualified man with previous experi- 
ence as a manager. An appointment will be made 
by February 1. Probable beginning salary $2500 
to $3000. Applications should be addressed to 
John F. Long, mayor. (This city is not on the 
approved directory of council-manager cities.) 

STATE OF INDIANA. BUREAU OF PERSONNEL, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE AND THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Division. Sen- 
ior Examiner. Duties involve work with classifi- 
cation and service ratings and preparation of 
examination. Applicants should have had some 
personnel experience. Beginning salary, $2,400. 
Age limits, 25 to 40. An immediate appointment 
will be made. Applications should be sent to 
R. W. Bunch, director of bureau of personnel, 
Department of Public Welfare and Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Division, 141 South 
Meridian Street, Indianapolis. 

New York City. Deputy Tax Commissioner. 
Open only to residents of New York State. 
Duties involve utility valuation and appraisal 
work. Candidates must have engineering train- 
ing and at least five years’ experience in valua- 
tion work. Maximum age, 49. Ten positions at 
$4,000 each and two at $2,400 beginning salary. 
Closing date, February 2, 1937. Applications 
should be sent to William H. Allen, secretary, 
Municipal Civil Service Commission, Municipal 
Building, New York City. 

A FeEperRAL AGENCY. Classification Man in 
Personnel Division. Position requires university 
education, experience in personnel classification, 
and some background in engineering. Salary, 
$2600. Address application to Puspiic Man- 
AGEMENT, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

University FELLowsHIP. Research in Police 
Training. Man with political science, education, 
and psychology background to undertake study 
of police training systems so that a course in 
police instruction may be based on findings. 


Work is to be done in co-operation with the 
university department of vocational education. 
Clerical assistance and other aids will be avail- 
able. Honorarium of $1,200 is offered for six 
months, ending June 30, 1937. Address applica- 
tion to PuspLtic MANAGEMENT, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 

STATE AGENCY. Income Tax Expert (finance 
department in southern state). Actual experi- 
ence in income tax administration, accounting, 
and legal training is desired. Salary will be ap- 
proximately $4,000. Address application to 
PuBLIC MANAGEMENT, 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago. 

County Acency. County Health Officer (in 
eastern state). Man with considerable experience 
in public health administration is desired. A 
substantial salary offered. Address application to 
PuBLIC MANAGEMENT, 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago. 

GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH AGENCY. Director 
(in a middle west city). Promotional ability 
and some research training or experience are 
desired. Salary under $3,000. Address applica- 
tion to Puspitic MANAGEMENT, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Age, 32; received A.B. degree from a Cali- 
fornia university, and took graduate work in 
that institution and an eastern school in the 
field of public administration. Has had news- 
paper and college teaching experience. Since 
1933 has been associated with three federal 
agencies handling various administrative matters, 
information, and publicity. Seeks responsible 
post with a state or local government. (P-1). 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


Ouney L.-Crart, formerly assistant chief of 
the WPA Division of Procedure, has joined the 
staff of the Municipal Finance Officers’ Associa- 
tion. He will work with state groups interested 
in municipal accounting, assisting committees 
of the state leagues, helping with manuals for 
specific states, and co-operating in schools for 
municipal finance officers. Mr. Craft was for- 
merly director of finance in Flint, Michigan. 

BERNARD L. GLADIEUx has been appointed to 
the staff of the Consulting and Research Division 
of Public Administration Service. Mr. Gladieux 
is a graduate of the course in public administra- 
tion, Syracuse University. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 


SING Surplus Funds. Memphis, Tennessee, 

recently made partial salary restorations 
for firemen, policemen, school teachers, and 
other employees. At the end of 1936 the vari- 
ous departments had a total of $171,000 surplus 
which was appropriated by the city for new fire 
truck pumpers, police squad cars, modernized 
office equipment, street cleaning equipment, 
crime detection laboratory, and further city 
contributions to WPA projects. 


A Comprehensive Merit System. The city 
council of Tucson, Arizona, on December 21, 
enacted an ordinance extending the classified 
civil service to cover all positions in the city 
government except elective officers, department 
heads, and employees of the health department. 
Previously only the police and firemen were 
under civil service. The new ordinance became 
effective January 1, 1937. 


Cost of Fire Insurance. The city of Racine, 
Wisconsin, in the past ten years paid over 
$30,000 in fire insurance premiums, while 
claims collected amounted to only about $1,250 
for the same period. City Comptroller Peterson 
suggests that the city build up its own reserve 
to offset fire losses. 


Police Radio. New York City recently passed 
a local law prohibiting the use in automobiles 
of radios capable of receiving signals on the 
frequency allocated for police use, without a 
permit issued by the police commissioner. Spo- 
kane, Washington, has passed an ordinance 
designed to prohibit the use of any devices or 
machines which cause interference with the 
proper functioning of the police radio communi- 
cation system. 


Forty Years’ Service. The Milwaukee city 
and county governments recently honored 69 
city and county employees who have completed 
40 or more years of service. Each of the em- 
ployees was presented with a gold pin. Henry 


* Chiefly from news letters published by Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, American Public Wel- 
fare Association, American Public Works Asso- 
ciation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ 
Association, Municipal Finance Officers’ Associa- 
tion, National Association of Assessing Officers, 
and the United States Conference of Mayors. 


C. Bohmann, head of Milwaukee’s water depart- 
ment, has served 43 years. 


License Fee. The right of Illinois cities to 
charge an annual license fee on all vehicles which 
carry food into the city for human consumption 
was recently upheld by the Fourth District Illi- 
nois Appellate Court and the U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals at Chicago. The litigation involved 
a Troy, Illinois, ordinance, and the Jewel Tea 
Company had protested payment of the license 
fee. 


Intercity Police Radio Telegraph System. 
Twelve cities have secured authorization to 
erect and operate stations under the intercity 
radio telegraph service of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. These cities are Co- 
lumbus and Cleveland, Ohio; Indianapolis and 
Richmond, Indiana; St. Louis and Kansas City, 
Missouri; Detroit, Michigan; Leavenworth, 
Kansas; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Memphis, Tennes- 
see; New Orleans, Louisiana; and Houston, 
Texas. A committee of the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police has recommended 
that every city make use of this nation-wide 
network for receiving and disseminating data on 
stolen automobiles. 


Checking Up on Traffic Violators. The license 
numbers of about 2,600 local motorists in De- 
troit were recently listed in 200 mimeographed 
books distributed to police and squad car drivers 
for special attention. The drivers of these cars 
failed to settle traffic tickets, failed to appear in 
court later, and failed to answer the doorbell to 
be served a warrant. Under this plan the police 
expect to pick up the drivers and take them 
directly to court for immediate action. 


Police Use Polygraph. The Wichita, Kansas, 
police department has been using a polygraph, 
commonly known as a lie-detector, since 1933. 
During the last year, 3,110 polygraph tests have 
been made on 1,388 subjects. Confessions were 
obtained from 152. Statistics show that 60 
per cent of those whose records indicate decep- 
tion actually confess. Use of the polygraph has 
converted even the most skeptical critics into 
ardent supporters. 


Debt Settlement. West Palm Beach, Florida, 
and its bondholders have reached a debt settle- 
ment under which 91 per cent of the creditors 
of all classes have accepted a plan which calls 
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for refunding the entire city debt of approxi- 
mately $20,000,000 with a 25 per cent saving in 
principal and an average interest rate of 3% 
per cent, an average interest reduction of ap- 
proximately 2 per cent. The new issue will run 
25 years. 


New Taxicab Ordinance. Newark, New Jersey, 
has revised its taxicab ordinance to require cabs 
to pay an annual license fee of $25. The total 
number of licenses to be granted is not to exceed 
600. A further provision reads: “All disputes 
as to the lawful right of fare shall, upon request 
of the driver or passenger, be determined by the 
police officer in charge of the nearest police sta- 
tion. Failure to comply with such determination 
shall subject the offender to a charge of dis- 
orderly conduct.” 


New Municipal Bus System. The city of Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, in accordance with the election 
last April, recently enacted an ordinance pro- 
viding for a municipal bus system and estab- 
lishing a board of transportation. The city will 
own and operate the system. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


Federal Stamp Taxes. One city recently paid 
a substantial amount in stamp taxes on the issu- 
ance of deeds on real estate sold by the city. 
According to the Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association, municipalities are exempt from the 
stamp tax on deeds whether or not the land 
represents the sale of property acquired through 
taxes or whether it represents the resale of land 
acquired by the city at previous dates for other 
purposes. 


Restoring Pay Cuts. Salary cuts ranging from 
5 to 20 per cent, which have been in effect in 
Cincinnati for four years, were recently restored. 
St. Louis has restored pay cuts of all employees, 
and in many cases pay increases have been 
granted. New Rochelle, New York, also has re- 
stored pay cuts. 


Civil Service. The city of Ocala, Florida, re- 
cently adopted a civil service ordinance, and 
Portsmouth, Virginia, established a civil service 
commission. Both cities have the council-man- 
ager plan of government. 


The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal adminis- 
trators from the monthly bulletin, “Recent Publications on Municipal 
Administration,” issued by the International City Managers’ Association. 


PROVISIONS FOR AMERICAN PUBLIC OFFICERS 
AND EMPLOYEES DISABLED IN THE 
Course oF Duty AND FoR THEIR DE- 
PENDENTS IN CAsE OF DEATH. By 
Edwin O. Stene. Burgess Publishing 
Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
1936. 70pp. $1.50. 

This report presents a detailed discussion of 
the disability provisions in pension systems, ap- 
plication of workmen’s compensation laws to 
public employees and administration of such 
laws, and insurance of workmen’s compensation. 
A suggested program of protection is outlined. 


GRINDING AS A PROCESS IN GARBAGE Dis- 
PosAL. By Mark B. Owen. American 
Public Works Association, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 1937. 14pp. 25 cents. 

Grinding as a preliminary step in the disposal 
of garbage appears to be the first innovation in 
this municipal activity in many years. This 
pamphlet discusses the three ways in which the 
grinding plan of disposal may be applied and 
outlines the experience of three cities in its use. 


Towarp COMPETENT GOVERNMENT. A re- 
port prepared by the American Munici- 
pal Association in co-operation with the 
International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion and the Civil Service Assembly. 
1936. 49pp. (Limited distribution.) 

A brief on the need for training for public 
employees, this report reviews present methods 
and outlines proposals for future development 
as a possible aid in the consideration of the 
public service training aspects of vocational edu- 
cation under the George-Deen bill. 


PuBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN 
CINCINNATI, THE ScHooLt DIstTRICcT, 
AND HAMILTON County. By Cincinnati 
Bureau of Governmental Research, 619 
Gwynne Building, Cincinnati. 1936. 
223pp. $1.25. (Out of print). 

This report is an appraisal of existing civil 
service administration in three units of govern- 
ment in Cincinnati and as such contains sugges: 
tions which should be helpful in analyzing local 
personnel practices in other jurisdictions. 
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